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THE INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF WORKMEN. 

The principle of concerted international action in matters 
touching the common economic interests of the States of the 
commercial world is a well-established expedient of modern 
diplomacy. The customs union, postal union, and monetary 
union are familiar examples of uniform commercial arrange- 
ments between nations. However, these are regulations af- 
fecting the nations concerned principally in their external 
relations: we have yet to see the principle extended to 
the common settlement of questions deeply influencing the 
internal constitution of society. Nevertheless, the proposition 
of bringing about some arrangement between the leading 
industrial nations, looking to the adoption of a uniform system 
of labor legislation for the protection of workmen, has been 
put forth with frequency and enthusiasm during the past ten 
years. The suggestion, moreover, describes a phase in the 
treatment of social questions quite characteristic of the pres- 
ent turn of thought, which attempts to work out its problems 
on existing lines and with existing resources, and to effect an 
improvement of society without first destroying it. One of 
the most recent, complete, and thorough-going discussions of 
this subject comes from Dr. Georg Adler of the University of 
Freiburg.* For the benefit of those to whom the original 
monograph is not accessible, a resume of its more important 
parts is herewith presented. 

Dr. Adler divides his monograph into ten sections, the first 
seven of which are devoted to the development of the theory 
of international labor protection. Each section being devoted 
to the establishment of a particular thesis bearing upon the 
general theory, the first section is intended to establish the 
necessity of some kind of legislative intervention for the pro- 

* Dr. Adler's monograph appeared originally in the Annalen des Deutschen 
Reichs for July, 1888. It was subsequently reprinted and published under the 
title of Die Frage det Intemationalen Arbeiterschutzes. JVeftst einer KrUik der 
Anslcht Gustav Cohn, von Dr. Georg Adler. 1888. Munich and Leipzig : G. Hirth. 
8vo. pp. 113. 
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tection of industrial workmen. It must be admitted, accord- 
ing to our author, that the industrial organization of modern 
society, on the basis of its ruling principle, — the complete 
freedom of production, — in so far as the State has not inter- 
vened to protect the laborer, leads to a gloomy deterioration 
of the standard of life of the working classes. The present 
is an era of " capitalistic production " and unrestrained com- 
petition ; and, in the play of its various forces, it is inevitable 
that the motive of self-interest should dominate the economic 
activities of men. "The force of self-interest is so strong," 
says our author, "that, if the individual be allowed to yield 
to it with impunity, he will actually surrender himself chiefly 
to its guidance." Under the impulse of this irresistible motive, 
it has been the great aim of modern industry to produce at 
the lowest possible cost; to purchase the instruments and 
materials of production as cheaply as possible, in order to 
realize the greatest earnings. Among the commodities which 
the capitalist must purchase for his undertaking is the com- 
modity labor. Here, as elsewhere, his interest impels him 
to purchase the greatest possible quantity at the least possible 
price, — in other words, to secure the greatest amount of work 
for the lowest wages. Such a proceeding is indeed harsh and 
unmerciful towards our fellow-creatures, but it is found to be 
the certain outgrowth of existing conditions. Humane con- 
siderations are seen to be lost sight of in the presence of the 
unrestrained operation of self-interest. 

It has thus come to pass, at times when the State has 
not intervened for the protection of the workman, that ten- 
dencies have been developed hurtful and hostile to the work- 
ing classes. These injurious tendencies Dr. Adler enumerates 
under the nine following heads: 1. The introduction of the 
regular factory work of children ; 2. Regular factory work of 
women; 3. The often extraordinarily long duration of the 
working day of labor in general ; 4. The often excessively low 
rate of wages of unskilled labor; 5. An occasional lack of 
employment and consequent loss of wages for laborers who 
are both able and willing to work ; 6. Temporary or perma- 
nent disability and loss of earning power by laborers meeting 
with accidents in the course of their work, without being able 
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to fasten the responsibility for their injuries upon their em- 
ployers ; 7. A similar disability and privation for workmen 
taken sick, unless, as seldom happens, they chance to be mem- 
bers of an aid society; 8. Permanent disability and want 
befalling workmen in consequence of old age or disease, 
obliging them to resort to public charities for scant subsist- 
ence; 9. Wretched and unhealthy housing of the working 
class, although constituting a considerable charge upon their 
wages. 

Dr. Adler proceeds to demonstrate, in a manner quite famil- 
iar to readers of Karl Marx, the existence and extent of these 
tendencies, so hostile to the well-being of labor. Each step 
of the discussion is strongly re-enforced by a rich mass of 
statistical matter gathered from a wide and varied field. We 
cannot stop to follow each turn of the argument, however 
interesting and instructive. It all centres around the unhappy 
social conditions which, from the very nature of things, have 
accompanied the unhindered sway of self-interest acting under 
modern industrial conditions. Here is a typical example : — 

The introduction of the systematic employment of women and chil- 
dren in industrial operations has been made possible by the wonderful 
development of machinery and of the division of labor. There was then, 
for the first time, a mass of work at once light and simple, and requiring 
regular attention, that could be intrusted to the feeble hands of women 
and children. Out of the possibility of the application of the ..abor of 
women and children was necessarily developed the actuality of such an 
application, since the capitalist would find it more profitable to employ 
the cheaper labor of women and children instead of adult male laborers. 
And the parents of children also had an interest in availing themselves 
of this opportunity, by the prospect thus held out of increasing their 
income. 

And, since the interest of the employer thus induced him to make 
the utmost use of the cheap labor forces of women and children, there 
was furthermore developed the tendency towards lengthening the work- 
ing day of those individuals. 

In this way, the necessity of the factory work of women and children 
in the industrial economy of the present day — as long as the State does 
not concern itself with social matters — may be theoretically deduced. 
That the facts correspond with the theory is but too well known. Noth- 
ing further needs to be said about English, French, and Belgian experi- 
ences. It has been definitely settled that many children as young as 
eight and ten years are steadily occupied at regular factory work for 
twelve hours and more; that married women are engaged at the most 
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laborious work just as long as men; and that the continual working of 
men and women side by side is a source of the worst immorality. 

Dr. Adler lays much stress upon the tendency, characteristic 
of the existing industrial economy, towards a prolongation of 
the working day. Using the deductive method of reasoning, 
as before, he maintains that the inevitableness of this tendency 
may he established by reference to the self-interest of the 
producer. This will be made clear by an illustration. Sup- 
pose that a manufacturer, in order to meet increased demands 
for his products, wants to extend his production : what will he 
find the most economical way of doing this ? Two ways are 
open to him, — he may either employ more laborers or he may 
get more work out of those already in his employ by a pro- 
longation of the working day. The former method would be 
open to serious objection : the requisite number of additional 
laborers, especially if skilled laborers, might be difficult to find ; 
and, more than this, the employment of additional laborers 
would involve an additional outlay of capital for procuring the 
other necessary means and instruments of production. And if 
the demand for the increased production prove to be tempo- 
rary, as is not unlikely, the manufacturer would soon find 
himself encumbered with a surplus of unemployed, dead- 
weight capital on his hands. But, if he adopted the latter 
method of lengthening the working day, his increased outlay 
would be restricted to the single element of labor. This would 
be the most economical way of enlarging production, and 
would involve a greater and, therefore, more profitable utiliza- 
tion of the other means of production. Within the limits of 
the same period (e.g., one year) as before, more commodities 
would be turned out, owing to the greater length of the work- 
ing day; and, prices remaining at their old level, it would 
result that the manufacturer had considerably increased his 
earnings, while having but slightly augmented the amount of 
his invested capital. Dr. Adler goes still further, and main- 
tains that, even if prices should fall, providing they did not 
drop below a certain point, a prolongation of the working day 
would be a remunerative proceeding. So, too, if the employer 
should pay proportionately higher wages for the extra hours, 
he would, nevertheless, find it a profitable undertaking, be- 
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cause, "in consequence of the prolongation of the working 
day, the time required for the production of a given quantity 
of commodities is shortened, so that profits are also returned 
in a shorter term, or, what amounts to the same, the earnings 
for the same period are greater." 

This tendency, which is always potent in normal times, is 
much intensified in the times of commercial and industrial 
expansion which ordinarily precede a commercial crisis ; and 
it is during such seasons particularly that laborers are induced 
to forego opposition to a change of working hours by the offer 
of a more liberal compensation for the extra time. "But," 
observes Dr. Adler, " as soon as bad times follow, wages are 
often reduced, while the longer hours remain, so that, as a 
permanent result, we find a deterioration of the position of the 
laborer." It is hardly necessary to add that an inordinately 
long working day will be attended with evil consequences to 
the health and well-being of the laborer. 

Dr. Adler issues from his examination of the characteristic 
tendencies of the modern industrial economy with the conclu- 
sion that, as long as the State does not intervene, it will lead 
to the unlimited exploitation of the labor-power of men, 
women, and children, and that a change can be effected only 
by means of regulative legislation. That legal limitations can 
be so administered as to attain their purpose, the improvement 
of the condition of the working classes, is entirely apparent 
from the example of England. 

Nearly every considerable industrial nation has found itself 
obliged, by force of circumstances, to do something towards 
mitigating the evils and sufferings that oppress the working 
classes. But no one country has yet attempted to apply all 
the regulations necessary for the effective protection of labor ; 
and, what is more, only a part of them has anywhere been seri- 
ously agitated. Still, serious difficulties and violent opposition 
have been encountered in what has thus far been attempted. 
Nor have these difficulties been confined to the stout resistance 
of the manufacturers to protective labor legislation, for such 
opposition is to be expected in the case of any innovation at 
all prejudicing the interests of capital; but there are diffi- 
culties of another sort, such as are grounded in the nature and 
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organization of existing national economies, and which are, 
therefore, far more momentous. Of this sort are difficulties 
arising out of the prospect of an impairment of a nation's 
ability to compete in the export trade of the world, on account 
of the burdens imposed upon its domestic industries by labor 
legislation. 

In the complex commercial interdependence of the nations 
of the present day, it is seen that no country produces exclu- 
sively to satisfy its domestic wants, but that it also produces 
a surplus of products, for the sale of which it is dependent 
upon foreign markets. Bearing in mind what was said above 
concerning the most economical way of enlarging production, 
take two competing countries, A and B, the one with a highly 
developed system of labor legislation, and the other unimpeded 
by restrictions of this kind. Is it not clear that in country B 
the cost of labor and, cceteris paribus, the cost of production 
will be so much less than in country A, that the latter will be 
worsted in competition? The answer to this question is so 
important a point in the discussion and development of the 
theory of the international protection of labor that we shall 
reproduce Dr. Adler's reasoning in his own language : — 

Every country can, of course, secure the home market to its domestic 
industries (by means of protective tariffs), but it cannot protect its export 
industries. And the adoption of a system of far-reaching labor legisla- 
tion by one nation alone, other countries refraining from acting on the 
matter in question, might lead to a destruction of the export industries 
of the State thus friendly to labor. Indescribable misery would be 
entailed upon such a nation for decades. But it is quite evident that 
no nation, however much inclined to social reform and however friendly 
to labor, would allow the existence of its export industry to be put in 
question for a moment. The efforts of a nation must therefore go much 
further than this, if it would in any possible way avoid impeding the 
development of its export industry by labor laws. 

And here, to the question how labor laws can be administered with- 
out injuring existing industry and without checking the development of 
export industry, there comes, as the only answer, — administration of 
labor laws in every highly developed industrial nation, or, in a word, 
international labor protection. 

Although the need of protective labor legislation, embracing all the 
important industrial nations, may be thus established, it is not intended 
to represent the purely national protection of labor as either damaging 
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or impracticable. It will rather depend upon the character of the pro- 
posed legislation and the charges thereby imposed upon the employer. 

We observe among the charges, which are imposed by laws passed in 
the interest of labor, one very special kind in particular; namely, such 
as, measured by their magnitude, are narrowly limited charges. If, for 
example, compulsory workmen's insurance against sickness should be 
introduced, and employers should be obliged to pay, in proportion to the 
number of their workmen, one-third of all expenses, such a charge would 
be a narrowly limited one. The expenses of sick insurance are so small 
that the employer (manufacturer or master mechanic) would need to 
expend only a few marks a year for each of his workmen. But, if the 
manufacturer does not reimburse himself for this additional cost, his 
earnings will be diminished by the full amount thereof. Even in this 
most unfavorable case, however, the manufacturer's misfortune is not 
great, since his earnings suffer but a slight diminution. There is, there- 
fore, no occasion to pity the manufacturer; still less need we fear that 
such an insignificant difference between domestic and foreign profits 
could have an at all deciding influence upon the competing ability of 
domestic industry. 

Similarly, for example, a law prohibiting the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in manufacturing is such as imposes only 
narrowly limited charges upon the employer. If the employment of 
women and children over twelve years of age is allowed, the employer 
has as large a supply of the cheapest labor-power as he can desire. The 
quantity of available labor-power, and, consequently, the amount of 
profit to be made therefrom, is diminished by but a small fragment. 
Therefore, in this case, also, the possible reduction of the profits »f the 
manufacturer or master is kept within narrow limits. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that, protective labor laws, 
which impose narrowly limited charges upon the employer, may be very 
properly administered on a national basis without any appreciable injury 
to the economic interests of the nation. 

Dr. Adler holds laws on compulsory workmen's insurance, 
providing for the contingencies of accident, sickness, old age, 
and permanent disability, orphanhood, and widowhood, as 
also laws prohibiting the employment of children under twelve 
years and women enceinte, to be regulations well adapted 
to national administration. They would create only slight 
charges upon the employer. The average cost to employers 
in Germany of workmen's sick insurance is estimated by Dr. 
Adler not to reach the sum of four marks a year for every 
workman coming within the scope of the legislative provision. 
And, although it is unlikely that the producer can reimburse 
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himself for this deduction from his earnings by increased 
prices, nevertheless the amount is so insignificant that it 
hardly demands serious, much less sympathetic, attention. 
Our author is not disposed to deny that a number of such 
charges taken together might, in some cases, become so serious 
as to prejudice the well-being of domestic industry; but he 
does not believe that it will be attended with such conse- 
quences in Germany, the only country in which the various 
forms of workmen's insurance are likely to be soon realized. 
And he reminds those reformers who are striving to remove 
or even only to mitigate social evils, without placing a part 
of the burden upon interest and profits, that they are guilty 
of applying to social conditions the maxim, " Wasch' mir den 
Pelz, aber mach' mich nicht nass." 

Continuing, Dr. Adler next examines the second sort of 
impediments in the way of a comprehensive system of national 
labor legislation, and in this connection approaches the ques- 
tion suggested above. He reasons as follows : — 

In addition to the first kind of protective labor laws, which are accom- 
panied by narrowly limited charges upon employers, there are also laws 
■which, if carried out in a single country, might under circumstances 
seriously damage many enterprises, be it by a substantial diminution of 
their earnings or by removing the prospect of chance gains (Konjunc- 
turengewinne). 

Let us take, for example, a law which entirely prohibits the industrial 
employment of children, and which restricts the working day of women 
to ten hours, in a certain country. Employers would be very much cut 
off from utilizing precisely the cheapest labor-power by such a law. On 
the other hand, competing industrial countries, in which no such laws 
prevailed, would make the greatest possible use of the extremely cheap 
labor of women and children, in consequence of which the cost of pro- 
duction of foreign-made commodities would, coeteris paribus, be much 
less than that of those produced at home under the protective labor laws. 
As soon, therefore, as a contest arose for the acquisition of a new market, 
foreign-made goods would be supplied more cheaply than domestic goods 
(since the former, by reason of their lower cost of production, would 
yield a satisfactory profit, even at a price lower than that of the domestic 
goods). Accordingly, all newly opened markets would be won abroad, 
the home producer not being able to compete with his foreign rivals at 
the lower prices. An exception would have to be made only in those 
cases in which the home producer had some advantage over the foreigner 
in the other elements of production (as cheaper raw materials, better 
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quality of materials, special skill of workmen, lower cost of transporta- 
tion from the place of production to the place of sale). But even the 
maintenance of their old markets would he a difficult task for the domestic 
manufacturers burdened with an efficacious labor protection, wherever 
they worked under conditions, in other respects, the same with foreign 
industry. Domestic industry, in order to retain its markets, would have 
to sell at as low prices as foreigners, the consequence of which would 
be a general and serious fall of the profits of domestic industry. And 
there would follow : first, an emigration of loan capital, in the hope of 
receiving more interest abroad; second, manufacturers would rather 
establish factories abroad, where they could manufacture at a lower 
cost; and, third, the poorly situated class of domestic enterprises — that 
were just able to keep above water under the earlier, better prices — 
would be ruined and compelled to go out of business. 

But, further, a system of far-reaching protective labor legislation 
operating in the way described, if carried out only in our country, while 
other nations quietly looked on, might very considerably diminish our 
chance gains during a season of great industrial expansion. At such a 
crisis, it pays to make the most of the momentary temper of the market 
by throwing the greatest possible amount of commodities upon it. But, 
if the domestic producer is not allowed to employ children at all, and is 
allowed to employ women only to a limited extent, he is prevented from 
producing as much as he might wish. He is, therefore, compelled to 
let the opportunity of reaping exceptionally high profits slip away partly 
unavailed of; and, if the season of activity in trade is followed by one 
of depression, the previous production having been too extravagantly 
increased, and having far outrun the demand, the domestic manufacturer 
will suffer from the fall of prices almost the same as the foreigner. 

It thus becomes apparent how hazardous any purely national proceed- 
ing is in the case of the second sort of protective labor legislation. We 
are, accordingly, necessarily forced to demand that the protection of 
workmen shall be carried out on an international scale, by having the 
various countries with a developed industry act in concert. 

Having examined the theoretical grounds of the weakness 
and insufficiency of national labor legislation, Dr. Adler next 
inquires how the facts agree with the theory; and here he 
makes his principal apj>eal to the example of England. Of all 
European workmen, the Englishman is the best provided. 
He has the shortest working day and gets the highest wages. 
So much better is his condition than that of his continental 
brethren that the cost of labor to an English manufacturer is 
far higher than the corresponding expense to his continental 
competitor. And these improvements in the condition of the 
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English "working classes are due to the factory legislation and 
the trades-unions. Has, then, England's competing ability 
been impaired by restrictions and regulations concerning the 
employment of labor ? 

The Royal Commission, appointed in 1876 to inquire into 
the factory acts and their operation, said, in their report, that 
they had no reason to believe that this legislation, which had 
done so much for the social salvation of the working classes, 
had caused any damage to the industries of the country ; that, 
on the contrary, the progress of industry was entirely unham- 
pered by the factory acts. They thought that there were 
only few persons, even among employers, who would desire 
a repeal of the principal provisions of those acts, or who would 
be disposed to deny the great benefits wrought by the factory 
legislation. From this report, it appears that up to 1876, at 
least, English export industries had not been weakened in 
comparison with foreign competitors ; and Dr. Adler thinks 
this is to be explained by the superior manufacturing facilities 
of England, and by the superior efficiency of her laborers, — 
an advantage which was greatly strengthened as a result of 
the factory legislation. 

But the reports of the Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry (1885-87) show that conditions have very 
materially changed since 1876. The testimony embodied in 
the reports clearly indicates that the opinion was wide-spread, 
that British industry was no longer so well able to cope with 
its foreign competitors. This altered relation is ascribed to 
the high cost of labor in England, which, in turn, is traced to 
the effects of the factory acts and trades-unions. Full account 
is taken of the greater efficiency of the English workman ; 
but it is maintained that it will not compensate for his greater 
wages and shorter working time, that it is no longer sufficient 
to offset the longer hours, lower wages, and greater submis- 
siveness of the German workman. Continental manufactur- 
ing industry has undergone a remarkable development during 
the past few decades, and England has been finding her pecul- 
iar commercial position gradually menaced by the strong 
rivals she meets in the various markets of the world. And it 
is the recent appearance of this threatening foreign competi- 
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tion that explains why it is that the shorter hours and greater 
wages of the English workman are just now beginning to be 
felt as important factors in determining the future strength 
of English industry. However, Dr. Adler thinks that the 
same condition would have resulted even if English legislation 
had not done what it did to protect labor. This legislation 
saved English labor from the degeneration, misery, stupidity, 
and brutalization towards which it was rapidly declining in 
the early decades of this century, and thus exercised a power- 
ful influence in preserving its superior efficiency, and, conse- 
quently, in maintaining the competing ability of English in- 
dustry. The factory legislation may have anticipated and 
accelerated the advent of the inevitable crisis when England 
would have to contend with the competition of foreign rivals, 
but it certainly did not produce it. As it is, this point has 
been reached without the sacrifice of the English laborer. 

Dr. Adler makes a similar examination of the industrial 
situation of the leading commercial nations of continental 
Europe, showing how each in its own turn is threatened 
by the competition of those of its neighbors who have 
done the least for the protection of labor. He lays especial 
emphasis upon the example of Belgium, the flower of whose 
industry has been attained by the indescribable suffering and 
sacrifice of the masses. 

On the other hand, it appears that the social salvation of the 
working class cannot be achieved otherwise than at the ex- 
pense of the prosperity of the national industry, by any conn- 
try acting alone. And national feeling is so sensitive in all 
matters relating to national prosperity that the progress of 
much legislation that is undoubtedly attended with far more 
good than damage, is almost completely retarded. Any propo- 
sition for the social amelioration of the condition of the work- 
ing class that carries with it the least suspicion of jeopardizing 
the national industries will encounter formidable opposition, 
even among the friends of labor. National vanity and national 
solicitude are seldom appealed to in vain. 

The method proposed by our author for escaping from this 
difficulty is to have all the important industrial nations adopt 
a common, uniform system of protective labor legislation. In 
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this way, local opposition would, be silenced ; and such legisla- 
tion could be more far-reaching and effective, and would 
finally inflict no appreciable injury upon national industry. 
Indeed, Dr. Adler thinks that, unless some steps are taken 
towards realizing the plan of an international union, not only 
will the progress of labor legislation be very slow in each 
separate country, in consequence of the ever-increasing inten- 
sity of international competition, but, more than this, that 
what has already been accomplished will be put in question. 
And he cites the carefully worked out conclusion of Professor 
Nasse, to the effect that, within the near future, a pressure 
will be exerted to lower wages in England until they ap- 
proach, in some degree, those of Continental Europe. Pro- 
fessor Nasse even goes so far as to think that the process has 
already begun. 

Dr. Adler points out a further and very important tendency 
of international labor legislation, as a means for mitigating 
the severity of industrial crises. Overspeculation and over- 
production are the symptoms of industrial expansion and the 
causes of commercial revulsions. Now, if some means could 
be devised for checking or preventing overproduction, one 
of the necessary conditions to industrial expansion would be 
taken away. And Dr. Adler maintains that his proposed inter- 
national legislation would have the desired effect by limiting 
the maximum working day, prohibiting night work, and the 
like. Production could then be increased to any considerable 
extent only by the employment of more workmen and exten- 
sion of plant; in a word, by an increased outlay of capital. 
And this, we have already seen, is a very costly and, conse- 
quently, unlikely proceeding. Such serious obstacles would 
be thrown in the way of a ready compliance with an abnor- 
mal and temporary demand for increased production that the 
momentary temper of the market would probably soon sub- 
side for lack of sustentation. Fewer commodities being pro- 
duced than demanded, the market would be less likely to be 
heavily stocked, and prices would be more likely to maintain 
their equilibrium. This remedy can hardly be claimed to 
strike at the root of the evil attacked, but it at least promises 
a means of applying brakes to the wheels of industry just 
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when it is all-important that they should not travel beyond 
their normal speed. Dr. Adler's suggestion is certainly 
worthy of further study by those who have been disposed to 
look upon the regular recurrence of commercial crises as an 
evil fixed in the nature of the modern business world. 

Such are, in brief, the principal reasons by which Dr. Adler 
urges the necessity and importance of establishing an inter- 
national union for the protection of workmen. And, in clos- 
ing this part of his study, he is careful to point out what he 
considers the proper subject-matter for international adminis- 
tration. Not all labor legislation, but only that which im- 
poses considerable charges and restrictions upon industry, 
should be carried out upon an international scale. This dis- 
tinction has already been indicated above in Dr. Adler's own 
language. He especially cautions reformers against being over- 
zealous and hasty, and advises them to keep close to tried or 
known expedients. No proposal that has failed to attract the 
unanimous support of scientific men interested in the work of 
social reform, and of the immediately concerned working class, 
can be regarded as a fit subject for international negotiation 
or discussion. Consequently, such questions as a legal mini- 
mum of wages and dwelling-house reform must be shelved for 
the present. They have not yet experienced a complete sci- 
entific examination or solution. The more that is asked, the 
more opposition will be encountered ; and a single fallacious 
or misjudged step may postpone needed reform for years. 
Accordingly, the immediate object of a uniform system of 
international labor protection must be the regulation of such 
matters as the prohibition of the industrial employment of 
children under thirteen years ; a general maximum working 
day of ten hours in factories and workshops; prohibition of 
night work and Sunday work, except where the nature of the 
work or public convenience requires otherwise ; " half-time " 
for young persons between the ages of thirteen and sixteen 
years and also for married women ; prohibition of the employ- 
ment of young persons and women in occupations dangerous 
to health or morality ; a maximum working day of ten hours 
for all young persons of the ages of thirteen to eighteen years 
engaged in domestic industries; prohibition of certain methods 
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of manufacture dangerous to health. It is hardly necessary 
to state that Dr. Adler would not have these innovations in- 
troduced all at once. The process would have to be gradual, 
so as to produce as little dislocation and suffering as the nature 
of the change would permit. 

Modest as this programme of reform would seem, and how- 
ever well founded the necessity of international labor protec- 
tion appears, several German economists — notably Professors 
Cohn and Brentano — have taken exception to it. A separate 
section of Dr. Adler's monograph is given to a consideration 
of Cohn's objections, which must be briefly noticed. The 
gist of Professor Cohn's reasoning may be stated as follows : 
All labor legislation, in so far as it does not keep in close 
touch with the actual, though it may be deplorable, condition 
of the working classes, will seriously prejudice the laborer's 
interest by diminishing his income, and will therefore prove 
impracticable. Factory laws strike not only the manufact- 
urer, but also the workman and his family, who, in obedience 
to the great natural law that mankind will live wretchedly 
rather than not at all, have accommodated themselves to their 
miserable circumstances. It follows that the labor legislation 
of every country must be in strictest accord with its economic 
and social situation. But, as economic and social conditions 
vary from country to country, it is clear that each nation must 
have its own special and peculiar system of labor legislation. 
A common system of international labor protection is, there- 
fore, out of the question. 

According to Professor Cohn, the opposition would come, 
strange to say, not from the employing class, but from the 
working class, who would be unable to bear a diminution of 
their income. Dr. Adler allows that labor legislation would 
involve some reduction of earnings. But, granting this point, 
he asks why it should make the contemplated legislation im- 
possible. Have not the frequent and distressing commercial 
crises of the modern world been attended with great reduc- 
tions of wages as well as with other consequences far more 
detrimental to the interests of labor ? The world did not get 
out of joint then. Why, therefore, should protective laws 
that, at the worst, would produce infinitely less mischief be re- 
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garde d as impracticable, especially when the alleged fall of 
wages would be compensated for by important gains of an- 
other kind, not unwelcome to the laborer? But, after all, 
the diminution of the income of labor would be trifling and 
temporary. For, the factory work of children being pro- 
hibited and limitations being placed upon the employment of 
adults, the demand for laborers would increase and wages 
would rise, even though not entirely sufficient to cover the 
previous reduction. And employment would also be found 
for the many who are out of work, even in normal times, and 
earn no wages at all. Furthermore, the reduction of wages 
would be but temporary; for the workman's family would 
have to gradually accommodate itself to its diminished income. 
If, as Cohn argues, the allowance of the factory employment 
of children stimulates the increase of the family, then its pro- 
hibition must operate as a check upon the undue growth of 
the family, and lessen the number to be provided for. The 
standard of living would thus be gradually raised. It must 
also be remembered, as has already been pointed out, that 
without international protection wages will have to fall in 
England, as also in the great exporting States of the Continent. 

Professor Cohn next objects to international labor legisla- 
tion, on the score of its impracticability. With the experiences 
of individual States in the administration of their factory leg- 
islation before us, can we bring ourselves to believe, asks 
Professor Cohn, that an international labor law would be 
everywhere uniformly administered? When we examine what 
numerous difficulties the administration of the Swiss factory 
act of 1877 has had to encounter as between the separate 
cantons, we can realize the futility of expecting that an inter- 
national factory legislation would be uniformly administered 
in different countries, with great diversity in the machinery of 
government, and with far greater diversity in the situation of 
the working class than could possibly exist between portions 
of the same country. 

To this objection, Dr. Adler replies that the present defects 
in the administration of factory legislation are due precisely 
to the absence of a common international system. The one 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of an effective national 
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factory legislation — namely, the impairment of national indus- 
try — would be removed by a uniform international labor 
legislation. Cohn is, therefore, guilty of reasoning in a vicious 
oircle when he makes approval of international legislation 
dependent upon the success of a purely national system : 
whereas, in reality, an international proceeding is the neces- 
sary presupposition of a national labor legislation that shall 
not prove burdensome to the employing class. 

And it is also this same consideration that gives Dr. Adler 
so much faith in the future realization of some form of inter- 
national labor protection. According to his thought, it is the 
only way out of much of our present social evil and discon- 
tent. And he believes it will succeed, because it must suc- 
ceed. Something must be done, for the tendency of unregu- 
lated capitalistic production is to sink the proletariat into a 
degraded and untenable position. The alternative is clearly 
presented: either the decline of modern civilization, if the 
State continues to pursue the principle of laissez-faire, or else 
an energetic social reform, embracing international labor pro- 
tection, whereby mankind will gradually attain to higher 
culture and civilization. It is not the enthusiastic theorist 
who discovers this alternative, but the natural process of 
society, which will compel mankind to take the one or the 
other course. It cannot be doubted, however, which road 
will be chosen : ceaseless agitation to save the masses from 
social degradation, combined with the ever-tightening pressure 
of national competition, unmistakably point to international 
labor legislation as the necessary escape from degeneration. 
And it is, furthermore, argues Dr. Adler, the necessity of 
this remedy that will be the greatest surety for its vigilant 
enforcement and administration, when adopted. Nations will 
observe such an obligation, because it will be for their inter- 
est, and because public opinion would not tolerate its vio- 
lation. When public opinion is once won for the needed 
reform, — and Dr. Adler presents a large mass of facts to 
show that the drift is in this direction, — means will not 
be wanting, he thinks, to insure an effective international 
co-operation for the accomplishment of this purpose. Where 
there is a will, there is a way. 

A. C. Miixek. 



